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Communications and Subscriptions received by . . 1: . ; . 5 . 
difficulty had discouraged, or negligence sur-| easily understood. Repentance is the relin- 





JOHN RICHARDSON, : fe . é os 
prised. | quishment of any practice, from the conviction 
CARPENTER STREET, FOUR DOORS BELOW SEVENTH,| «In times and regions so disjoined from that it has offended God. Sorrow, and fear, 
PHILADELPHIA. leach other, that there can scarcely be imagin-|and anxiety, are properly not parts but ad- 
ete taille led any communication of sentiments either by|juncts of repentance; yet they are too closely 
/commerce or tradition, has prevailed a gene-| connected with it to be easily separated; for 
THE ENGLISH CLASSIC, NO. 18. lral and uniform expectation of propitiating| they not only mark its sincerity, but promote 
The Rambler, No. 110, April 6th, 1751. God by corporeal austerities, of anticipating | its efficacy. 
BY DR. JOHNSON. his vengeance by voluntary inflictions, and ap-|_ “ No man commits any act of negligence or 


peasing justice by a speedy and cheerful sub-} obstinacy, by which his safety or happiness in 


7 is aze i » Ly be -  —- as ° . . . 
We through this maze of life one Lord obey mission to a less penalty, when a greater is in- | this world is endangered, without feeling the 


Whose light and grace, unerring, lead the way. 


By hope and faith secure of future bliss, curred. pungency of remorse. Iie who is fully con- 
Gladly the joys of present life we miss: “ Incorporated minds will always feel some | vinced, that he suffers by his own failure, can 
For baffled mortals still attempt in vain, inclination towards exterior acts and ritual|never forbear to trace back his miscarriage to 


Present and future bliss at once to gain. 


F. Lewis observances. Ideas not represented by sensi-/ its first cause, to image to himself a contrary 
« ta 1s. 


ble objects are fleeting, variable, and evan-| behaviour, and to form involuntary resolutions 

“That to please the Lord and Father of the |@scent. We are not able to judge of the de- | against the like fault, even when he knows that he 

universe, is the supreme interest of created and | Stee of conviction which operated at any par-| shall never again have the power of committing 
9 = * - = - - . . . - . . . 

: aa ig é' _— - . : iat 
dependent beings, as it is easily proved, has ticular time upon our own thoughts, but as it)it. Danger, considered as imminent, natura! 
been universally confessed; and since all ra-|!8 tecorded by some certain and definite effect. |ly produces*such trepidations of impatience as 
tional agents are conscious of having neglect-| He that reviews his life in order to determine | leave all human means of safety behind them; 
ed or violated the duties prescribed to them, | the probability of his acceptance with God, if] hé that has once caught an alarm of terror, is 
the fear of being rejected, or punished by God, fe —— once establish the Boceneay proper ot moment seized aa useless seenreee, 
has alwavs burdened the human mind. he} 10h between crimes ana sulle Tg, gut se-) adding one security to another, trembling with 
expiation of crimes, and renovation of the for-|Curely rest upon his performance of the expia-| sudden doubts, and distracted by the perpetual 
feited hopes of divine favour, therefore consti- | tion; but while safety remains the reward only | occurrence of new expedients. If, therefore, 

|of mental purity, he is always afraid, lest he} he whose crimes have deprived him of the fa- 
;;Should decide too soon in his own favour, lest} vour of God, can reflect upon his conduct 
atonement which fear and folly have dictated, |€ should not have felt the pangs of true ap | without disturbance, or can at will banish the 
or artifice and interest tolerated in the differ-|"!0n; lest he should mistake satiety for detes-| reflection; if he who considers himSelf as sus- 
ent parts of the world, however they may some- | ‘ton, or Imagine that his passions are subdued | pended over the abyss of eternal perdition only 








tute a large part of every religion. 
*“ The various methods of propitiation anc 





times reproach or degrade humanity, at least | when they are only sleeping. by the thread of life, which must soon part by 
Ce = Ta ie " * . . : 4 ith ite ’ ron k soc ¢ _ > > oF — 
show the general consent of all ages and na-} From this natural and reasonable diffi-|its own weakness, and which the wing of every 


tions in their opinion of the placability of the | dence arose, in humbie and timorous piety, a minute may divide, can cast his eyes around 
divine nature. ‘That God will forgive, may,|isposition to cozfound penance with repent-|him without shuddering with horror, or pant- 
indeed, be established as the first and funda-|@nce, to repose on human determinations, and| ing for security; what can he judge of himselt 
mental truth of religion; for, though the know-|t receive from some judicial sentence the| but that he is not yet awakened to sufficient 
ledge of his existence is the origin of philoso- | stated and regular assignment of naqoqensete- lespviction, since every loss is more lamented 
phy, yet, without the belief of his mercy, it/"Y pain. We are never willing to be without | than the loss of the divine favour, and every 
would have little influence upon our moral) resource: we seek in the knowledge of others | danger more dreadful than the danger of final 
conduct. There could be no prospect of en-|@ succour for our own ignorance, and are | condemnation? 
joying the protection or regard of him, whom| ready to trust any that will undertake to direct} “ Retirement from the cares and pleasures 
the least deviation from rectitude made inexor-| US when we have no confidence in ourselves. {of the world has been often recommended as 
able for ever; and every man would naturally} “This desire to ascertain by some outward) useful for repentance, ‘This at least is evi- 
withdraw his thoughts from the contemplation| marks the state of the soul, and this willing-| dent, that every one retires, whenever ratioci- 
of a Creator, whom he must consider as a|ness to calm the conscience by some settled| nation and recollection are required on other 
governor too pure to be pleased, and too se-| method, have produced, as they are diversified | occasions; and surely the retrospect of life, the 
vere to be pacified; as an eneipy infinitely wise, | in their effects by various tempers and princi-|disentanglement of actions complicated with 
and infinitely powerful, whom he could neither| ples, most of the disquisitions and rules, the|innumerable circumstances, and diffused in 
deceive, escape, nor resist. doubts and solutions, that have perplexed ten-| various relations, the discovery of the primary 
“ Where there is no hope, there can be no| der and flexible minds with innumerable scru-| movements of the heart, and the extirpation of 
endeavour. A constant and unfailing obedi-| ples concerning the necessary measures of sor-| lusts and appetites deeply rooted and widely 
ence is above the reach of terrestrial diligence; | row, and adequate degrees of self-abhorrence; | spread, may be allowed to,demand some se- 
and therefore the progress of life could only|and these rules, corrupted by fraud, or debas-| cession from sport and noise, and business and 
have been the natural descent of negligent de-| ed by credulity, have, by the common resiliency | folly. Some suspension of common affairs, 
spair from crime to crime, had not the univer-|of the mind from one extreme to another, in-|some pause of temporal pain and pleasure, is 
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doubtless necessary to him that deliberates for| These goods he grants who grants the power to! where they are, till the owners of the land shall 
eternity, who is forming the only plan in w hich | Ww oie PS ee require them to remove. It ig needless to say, 
miscarriage cannot be repaired, and examin- sa eenian io henatanal aneaees en end % | that, in the estimation of such persons, the 
ing the only question in which mistake cannot, ; owners of the land are the white neighbours 
be rectified. | Twenty years afterwards, when the infirmi-|of the Indians. Some people are puzzled by 

“ Austerities and mortifications are means ties of age had overtaken him, and he had re-| What is supposed to be a collision between the 
by which the mind is invigorated and roused, | alized in his own experience how | Powers of the general government and the 
by which the attractions of pleasure are inter-| _ ‘claims of particular states. Others do not 
rupted, and the chains of sensuality are broken. * Year chases year, decay pursnes decay, ; 'see that there is any hardship in bringing the 
It is observed by one of the fathers, that he| Still drops some joy from withering life away, Indians under the laws of the states in the 
who restrains himself in the use. of things law-| e find him sustained by the same humble |neighbourhood of which they live; — the 
ful, will never encroach upon things forbidden: | .onfidence and holy hope ‘which hed been the | Phrase IS, within the limits of which they live. 
Abstinence, if nothing more, is at least a cau-|.tay of his youth and his manhood. ‘The fol-| some consider it the greatest kindness that 
tious retreat from the utmost verge of permis- : : 3 can be done to the Indians to remove them, 


\lowing sublime prayer, composed in his 61st} ; 
sion, and confers that security which cannot ne ie oe ies hi ceahias jeves without their consent, and against their 
* : ; year, as ‘ iis < ars: 3 be 7 = - ' ; 
be reasonably hoped by him that dares always|" « Almighty God, by whose mercy I am per-| will, a & Country no et fa on 
rer’ over ‘ecipice of destruc | ea a 5 a they will be in a condition more favourable to 
to hover over the precipice of destruction, Or| mitted to behold the beginning of another} ,,_-: 


Be a cd . nlasiiteas whis ; ; ; itheir happiness. Others think, that if they are 
delights to approach the pleasures which he} year, succour with thy help and bless with thy | 2 mg ‘ : 





Amen.”’ 


knows it fatal to partake. Austerity is the|fayour, the creature whom thou vouchsafest to | Compelled to remove, their circumstances will 
proper antidote to indulgence; the diseases of| preserve. Mitigate, if it shal! seem best unto} be in all ta eggnog than the paanenss and 
a , . ; that, suffering under a deep sense of injury, 
and to contraries we should readily have re- the disorders of my mind Dispel my terrors: |2"4 considering themselves crushed by the 
: d jthe dis ers ‘ s i 3} 
course, if we dreaded guilt as we dread pain. | i ataal aoa ilailie ‘eine 
“ - jand grant, that the time which thou shalt yet a ; . 
| allow ses . may not | oo rofitably nee |utterly dispirited, and sink rapidly to the low- 
é 2, may not pass unprofitably away. ; 
a change of life. ‘That sorrow which dictates! Le vasure seduce ‘id 3 ’ 
§ 2 i ates | Let not pleasure seduce me, idleness lull me,) " . cic cad 
. » | © > , . . “IDs , , ao 
no caution, that fear which does not quicken |or misery depress me. Let me perform to thy | ee aa of opinion is principally owing 
: to the want of correct information. It is my 
our affections, are vain and unavailing. But! work whic ou shalt y 01 : ] 
aur and terror i ais ee h thou shalt yet appoint me; anc) rumbers of moderate length, such materials as 
sorrow and terror must naturally precede re-| grant, that as I draw nearer to my dissolution,| — ; 
lT : will enable every dispassionate and disinterested 
y ais} 
) > > . “aple . self ol . ° 
it? He, therefore, that feels himself alarmed | knowledge of thee increased, my hope exalted, | -_ 
by his conscience, anxious for the attainment |and my faith strengthened; that when the hour| ms 
° . } > | F > T it > i S y } - 
of his past faults, may justly conclude, that the holy death to everlasting happiness, for the | POoPle = - U See “ine a a 
great work of repentance is begun, and hope, |sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. jselves, and to mankind, to form a correc 
P : . lforced themselves upon us, as a nation— What 
gious means of strengthening his conviction, SCE Aehia haan Osis 
to impress upon his mind such a sense of the | 7 is to become of the Indians’? Have they any 


. 5 | 
mind as well as body are cured by contraries, ithee, the diseases of my body, and compose | 
istrong arm of physical force, they will become 
“The completion and sum of repentance is : , @ 
jest degradation and to final extinction. So 
our escape, that austerity which finls to rectify | clory. and the good of my fellow cre: * ; ha cet . 
: a Loner oe ny fellow creatures, the intention, Messrs. Editors, to furnish, in a few 
formation; for what other cause can produce , irt 
; é ause Ci roduce|{ may, by the help of thy y spirit, fee r . 
y> By * p of thy holy spirit, feel my inan to determine where the right of the case 
sibieew: ieftinites* auinas weTto » mean time, I would observe, that the 
of a better state, and afflicted by the me:nory| which is coming shall come, I may pass by a In the mem time, I would:obeer 
by retirement and prayer, the natural and reli- | judgment in this matter. ‘The questions have 
> y 2 e . . °,° + . -  s ° 
2s resent Crisis in the Condition of the Ameri- ? have i » these rig P 
divine presence, as nay overpower the bland- | r P s as ngee ! . ed aera oooh 





From the National Intelligencer. 


ishments of secular delights, and enable him to | me indians. |and how are they to be secured / ‘These ques- 
advance from one degree of holiness to an-| No. I. | tions must receive a practical answer, and that 
other, till-death shall set him free from doubt Every careful observer of public affairs a What the answer — a coe 
and contest, misery and temptation. have seen that a crisis has been rapidly ap- subject of the deepest concern to the country, 


proaching for several years past, in reference | The number*of individuals to be affected by 
to the condition, relations, and prespect of the|the course now to be pursued, is very great. 
Indian tribes, in the south-western part of the|!t is computed that there are within our na- 
The attention of many of our| tional limits more than 300,000 Indians, some 


** What better can we do than prostrate fal! 
Before him reverent; and there confess 
Humbly our faults, and pardon beg, with tears lyr_: . 
Wat’ring the ground, and with our sighs the air | United States. 





Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite, in sign intelligent citizens has been fixed upon the|S@y 500,000; and, in the south-west rn states, 
Of sorrow unfeign’d, and humiliation meek?” subject with great interest. Many others are the tribes whose immediate removal is in con- 


; . ; \beginning to inquire. Several public docu- templation, have an aggregate population of 
Such were the sentiments of Dr. Samuel | ments, which have recently appeared in the more than 60,000. The interests of all these 
Johnson in the full vigour of his intellect! He inewspapers, serve to awaken curiosity, and to| people are implicated, in any measure to be 
was not ashained to confess before men the | provoke investigation. ’ taken respecting them. 
reason of the hope that was in him; and what- | Still, however, the mass of the community The character of our government, and of 
ever may be said of the gloominess of his su- | possess but very little information on the sub-|our country, may be deeply involved. Most 
perstition, and the bigotry of his sectarianism lect - and, even among the best informed, | certainly an indelible stigma will be fixed upon 
—there can be no doubt that he was influen- |scarcely a man can be found who is thoroughly | us, if, in the plenitude of our power, and in the 
ced by a deep pervading piety whieh controlled ‘acquainted with the question at issue. Vague pride of our superiority, we shali be guilty of 
his actions, and exalted while it humbled his land inconsistent opinions are abroad; and how-| manifest injustice to our weak and defenceless 
mind. It is gratilying to find the w ritings Of | ever desirous the people may be of coming at neighbours. There are persons amongst us, 
this great man so uniformly dedicated to the | the truth, the sources of knowledge are hon not ignorant, nor prejudiced, nor under the 
cause, and so deeply unbued with the spirit of generally accessible. Some persons think that} bias of private interest, who seriously appre- 
religion. At an earlier period of his life he|the Indians have a perfect right to the lands|hend that there is a danger of our ‘national 
had written these noble stanzas: which they occupy, except so far as their ori-|character being most unhappily affected, be- 
ah id a tan jginal right has been modified by treaties fuirly| fore the subject shall be fairly at rest. If these 
And strong devotion to the skies aspires, |tnade, and fully understood at the time of sign- individuals are misied by an erroneons view of 
Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind, ing. But how far such a modification may | facts, or by the adoption of false principles, a 
Obedient passions, and a will resigned; have taken place, or whether it has taken place | free discussion will relieve their minds. 


For love which searce collective man can fill: ; 
: : — . ‘ ; at all, these persons admit themselves s > re ‘ed, by « Ts as 
For patience sov'reign o'er transmuted ill; oa e persons admit themselves to be| It should be remembered, by our rulers as 


For faith that, panting for a happier seat, ignorant. Others pretend that the Indians well as others, that this controversy (for it 
Counts death kind nature's signal for retreat; have no other right to their lands than that of|has assumed the form of a regular controver- 


These goods for man the laws of heaven ordain, |a tenant at will ; that is, the right of remaining |sy) will ultimately be well understood by the 
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whole civilized world. 


, ‘ | ‘ : 
No subject, not even) which we ask from them. 
war, nor slavery, nor the nature of free pat times of national animosity, or when the inte-| these positions or claims: and if they have 
tutions, will be more thoroughly canvassed. | Fests of different communities clash with each| perfect original title to the lands they occupy, 


‘ | . . . 
And though, in| Indians do not admit the validity of any of 


, 
4 


The voice of mankind will be pronounced upon) other, there will be mutual reproaches and re- | which title “the »y have never forfeited nor alien- 
it—a voice, which will not be drowned by the} criminations, and every nation will, in its turn.|ated, their rights cannot be aflected by the 
clamour of ephemeral parties, nor silenced by| be charged with unfairness or injustice, still, | charters of kings, nor by the acts of provine ial 
the paltry considerations of private interest.) among nations, as among individuals, there is |legislatures, nor by the compacts of neigh- 


Such men as the Baron Humboldt and the} a difference between the precious and the vile; 

Due de Broglio, on the continent of E urope,| and that nation will, undoubtedly, in the long 

anda host of other statesmen, and orators, and| course of years, be most prosperous and most | 
powerful writers, there and in Great Bekain,| respected, ‘which most sedulous ly cherishes a 
will not be greatly influenced, in deciding a| character for fair dealing, and even generosity, 
grave question of public morality, by the ex-| in all its transactions. 

citements of an election, or the selfish views of} There is a higher consideration still. ‘The 
some little portions of the American commu-|Great Arbiter of nations never fails to take 
nity. Any course of measures in regard to|cognizance of national delinquencies. No 
the Indians, which is clearly fair, and gene-| sophistry can elude his scrutiny; 
rons, and benevolent, will command the — plausible arguments, or of smooth, but hollow 
and decided approbation of intelligent men, | professions, can bias his judgment; and he has 
not only in the present age, but in all succeed-| at his disposal most abundant means of exe- 
ing times. And with equal confidence it may|cuting his decisions. He has in many forms, 
be said, if, in the language of Mr. Jeflerson,| and with awful solemnity, declared his abhor- 
the people of the United States should “ feel} rence of oppression in every shape; and espe- 
power and forget right’—if they should re-| cially of injustice perpetrated against the weak 
semble a powerful man, who, abounding in| by the strong, when strength is in fact made 
wealth of every kind, and assuming the office| the only rule of action. The people of the 
of law-giver and judge, first declares himself| United States are not altogether guiltless, in 





to be the owner of his poor neighbour's little} regard to their treatment of the aborigines of 


farm, and then ejects the same neighbour as a|this continent; but they cannot as yet be 
troublesome incumbrance; if, with land enovgh,} charged with any systematic legislation on 
now in the undisputed possession of the whites, | this “subject, inconsistent with 
to sustain ten times our present population,| principles of moral honesty. At least, | am 
we should compel the remnants of tribes to| not aware of any proof by which such a charge 
leave the places which, received by inherit-| could be sustained. Nor do I, in these pre- 
ance from their fathers, and never alienated,} liminary remarks, attempt to characterize mea- 
they have long regarded as their permanent| sures now in contemplation. dut it is very 
homes; if, when asked to explain the treaties,|clear, that our government and our people 


which we first proposed, then solemnly exe-| should be extremely cautious, lest, in judging 
cuted, and have many times ratified, we stam-) between ourselves and the Indians, and carry 


mer and prevaricate, and finish by stultifying, ing our own judgment into effect with a strong 
not merely ourselves, but the ablest and wisest hand, we incur the displeasure of the Most 
statesmen whom our country has yet produ-| High. Some very judicious and considerate 
ced; and if, in pursuance of a narrow and self-|men in our country, think that our public 
ish policy, we should at this day, in a time of| functionaries should stop where they are; that, 
profound peace and great national covet! in the first place, we should humble ourselves 
amidst all our professions‘of magnanimity and| before God and the world, that we have done 
benevolence, and in the blazing light of the|so much to destroy the Indians, and so little to 
nineteenth century, drive away these remnants| save them; and that, before another step is ta- 
of tribes, in such a manner, and under such| ken, there should be the most thorough delibe- 
auspices, as to ensure their destruction; if all| ration, on the part of all our constituted au- 
this should hereafter appear to be a fair state-| thorities, lest we act in such a manner as to 
ment of the case, then the sentence of an in-| expose ourselves to the judgment of heaven. 
dignant world will be uttered in thunders,} I would have omitted this topic, if I could 
which will thrill and reverberate for ages after] suppose that a majority of readers would re- 
the present actors in human affairs shall have} gard its introduction as a matter of course, or 
passed away. If the people of the United) as an affectation of rhetorical embellishment. 
States will imitate the ruler who coveted Na-|In my deliberate opinion, it is most import- 
both’s vineyard, the world will assuredly place} ant, and should be more heeded, than all other 
them by the side of Naboth’s oppressor. Impar-| considerations relating to the subject; and the 
tial history will not ask them, whether they will| people of the United States will find it so, °| 
feel gratified and honoured by such an asso-|they should unhappily think themselves ens] 
ciation. ‘Their consent to the arrangement} the obligation to do justly, love mercy, and 
will not be necessary. The motions of the| walk humbly with their God. 

orbit of the earth are not more certain. 





I close this introductory number, by stating 
It has been truly said that the character| what seems to be the present controversy be- 
which a nation sustains, in its intercourse with} tween the whites and the Indian tribes of the 
the great community of nations, is of more} southwestern states. I say the whites, (that is, 
value than any other of its public possessions. | our country generally,) because certain posi- 
Our diplomatic agents have uniformly declared, | tions are taken by the government of the Uni- 
during the whole period of our national his-| ted States, and certain claims are made by the 
tory, in their discussions with the agents of|state of Georgia, and certain other claims by 
foreign powers, that we offer the same justice| the states of Alabama and Mississippi. The 


no array of 


\bouring states, nor by the mandates of the 
executive branch of our national government. 

The simple question is: Have the Indian 
tribes, residing as separate communities in the 
neighbourhood of the whites, a permanent title 
to the territory, which they inherited from their 
fathers, which they have neither forfeited nor 
sold, and which they now occupy? 

l’or the examination of this question, let the 
case of a single tribe or nation be considered; 
for nearly the same principlés are involved in 
the claims of all the Indian nations. 

The Cherokees contend that their nation 
has been in possession of their present territo- 
ry from time immemorial; that neither the 
king of Great Britain, nor the early settlers of 
Georgia, nor the state of Georgia, after the 
revolution, nor the United States since the 
adoption of the constitution, have acquired any 
title to the soil, or any sovereignty over the 
territory, and that the title to the soil and so- 
vereignty over the territory have been repeat- 
edly guaranteed to the Che rokees as a nation, 


| 


| 


the plaines it | by the United States, in treaties which are now 


| binding on both parties. 

The government of the United States al- 
leges, as appears by a letter from the secreta- 
ry of war, dated April 18, 1829, that Great 
Britain, previous to the revolution, claimed 
entire sovereignty within the limits of what 
constituted the thirteen United States; 
the rights of sovereignty which 

had within said states became vested in said 
states respectively, as a consequence of the 
declaration of independence, and the treaty of 
1783;” that the Cherokees were merely “ per- 
mitted to reside on their lands by the United 
2 tates; that this permission is not to be con- 


that all 
Great Britain 


strued so as to deny to Georgia the exercise 
of sovereignty; and that the United States has 
no power to guarantee any thing more than a 
right of possession, till the state of Georgia 
should see fit to legislate for the Cherokees, 
and dispose of them as she should judge expe- 
dient, without 
government.’ 

This is a summary of the positions taken by 
the secretary of war; and, though not all of 
them expressed in his own language, they are 
in strict accordance with the tenor of his letter. 

In my next number, I shall proceed to in- 
|quire, What right have the Cherokees to the 
lands which the “y occupy? 

In the mean time, permit me to use the sig- 
Inature of that upright legislator and distin- 
guished philanthropist, 


any control from the general 


Witiiam Penn. 
——— 


| When Salmasius, who was one of the most con 
| summate scholars of his time, drew to the close of 
his life, he exclaimed bitterly against himself. * Oh!” 
said he, “I have lost a world of time! time, the 
most precious thing in the world! whereof had | 
but one year more, it should be spent in David’s 
Psalms and Paul’s Epistles.” “Oh! mind the world 
less, and God more!” 
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‘| heard thy voice in the garden, and I was afraid.” 
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PARENTAL BREATHINGS. 
How sweet, when spring discloses, 
On her maternal breast, 
Her earliest embryo roses, 
By every gale caressed. 


See them, when morn appearing 
With dewy moisture wet; 

Like infant princes wearing 
Their pearly coronet. 


To see them meekly bowing 
Beneath their leafy shade, 

When noontide suns are glowing, 
Or storms their beds invade. 


When evening o’er creation 
Breathes her expiring gale; 

Shook into soft vibration, 
Their balmy sweets exhale. 


Till from each chrystal censer 
The fragrant incense rise, 

To God, the kind dispenser 
Of all that earth enjoys. 


As welcome, cherub stranger, 
Art thou to this low sphere; 

Unconscious of the danger 
That waits thy sojourn here. 


As sweet, when o’er his slumbers 
The light gay visions stream; 
Light as the myriad numbers 
Rr 
That dance the solar beam. 


To catch the faintest breathings 
nr ’ - 
That scarce the mirror soil; 
And watch the sunny wreathings 
Of his first waking smile. 


To mark the moonlight traces 
Of mental agency; 

A thousand nameless graces 
Each moment multiply. 


No other sound can ever 

Such powerful sweetness claim, 
As his first weak endeavour 

To lisp a parent’s name. 


Not all the adoration 

That angel worship pays, 
In mighty congregation 

Of universal! praise; 


More grateful has ascended 
To God's indulgent ear, 
Than when the knee is bended 

By infancy in prayer. 


When nature’s loveliest roses 
Shall strew the autumnal sod, 

And when the head reposes 
Beneath the valley's clod, 


Mayst thou, all good possessing, 
In peace and honour live, 
Enjoying every blessing 
That God himself can give. 


Till grown in virtue hoary, 
At length thou shalt lay down 
That diadem of glory, 
For an immortal crown. 
C. lL. Wesp. 


Littell’s Religious Magazine. 


THE VOICE OF GOD. 


BY FELICIA HEMANS, 


Amidst the thrilling leaves, thy voice 
At evening’s fall drew near;— 

Father! and did not man rejoice 
That blessed sound to hear?— 








Did not his heart within him burn, 
Touched by the solemn tone?— 
Not so! for, never to return, 
Its purity was gone. 


Therefore, midst holy stream and bower, 
His spirit shook with dread, 

And called the cedars in that hour 
To veil his guilty head. 


Oh! in each wind, each fountain’s flow, 
Each whisper of the shade, 

Grant me, my God, thy voice to know, 
And not to be afraid! 


Littell’s Religious Magazine. 


At pages 173 and 177 of our first volume, 
it will be recollected, was inserted an article 
prepared by an intelligent correspondent, un- 
der the head of “ Ancient Books,” in which 
many particulars are detailed relative to the 
materials and construction of manuscripts and 
books in early times. A friend has lately put 
into our hands one of the numbers of the 
“ Library of Useful Knowledge,” 
the course of publication in London, under 
the superintendance of the Society for the dif- 


fusion of Useful Knowledge. ‘This number is 


occupied in the discussion of nearly the same} 
topics on which the article to which we have} 


alluded has treated. Having been much in- 
terested in its perusal ourselves, we have been 
induced to extract from it pretty copiously for 


the entertainment of our readers. 


transmitting Knowledge before that took| 


place. 


It is a trite remark, that we know very little 


a work in} 


was not only difficult to procure them, but even 
to know where they were to be bought. Now, 
a small portion of the week’s wages of a la- 
bouring man is sufficient to purchase books, 
which, while only existing in manuscript, could 
not be obtained except at the cost of a sum 
equal to his whole year’s earnings: and for the 
manuscripts of many works, sums were then 
given equivalent (taking the value of money at 
those periods into the account) to the income 
of most persons in the middle ranks of life at 
present, and to what would now purchase a 
whole library suited to their station and ade- 
quate to their desires. 

Then, not only did all books exist solely in 
manuscript, but, in many instances, there were 
few copies of those manuscripts; in some cases, 
perhaps not a dozen. There destruction, 
therefore, at all times and under all circum- 
stances, must have been no improbable event; 
and in those days of almost uninterrupted war- 
fare and devastation, it very frequently occur- 
red. Some were absolutely destroyed, no co- 
|pies remained; others were mutilated and 
rendered imperfect, and their imperfections 
could not be removed. Others were lost by 
negligence, or too much care for their preser- 
vation during scenes of rapine and warfare, 
|and in the midst of the plunder of ignorant and 
|barbarian soldiers; and thus withdrawn, for 
ever, or for a long period, from the perusal 
and instruction of mankind. Now, since the 
invention of printing, the utter destruction, or 
the irreparable mutilation of a book, cannot 
scarcely occur, at least after it has once 
| passed from the printing office into the shops 
| of the booksellers: if such an event could take 
place even then, the dispersion of an usual 





of the value, or even of the real nature of edition of seven hundred or one thousand co- 


those advantages which have been familiar to pies among purchasers in every part of the 
. ‘a : ~ Se : " é . 
us from our infancy, which we see all around! kingdom, renders it perfectly secure from 


; ntion of Printing, and Materials used for 


us, the want of which never entered into our 


imagination, but of which, in times not very 


destruction or loss. 
In the days of manuscript books, what ex- 


remote, our ancestors were utterly ignorant, pense and labour must have been submitted to, 


jority of mankind. 

At present, in our country, there could not. 
most probably, be found a single hovel in the 
/most lonely and remote district, in which some 
| books would not be found—not treasured as a 
|great rarity and of high value, but, on the con- 
\trary, accessible to all. 
has done this. 


} 
[and which are still unknown to the great ma- 
| 


The art of printing 
Before it was found out, few 
|books were to be seen except in monasteries, 
| universities, and the libraries of those who 
jwere fond of literature, or very rich. They 
| we re preserved by such as had them with the 
utmost care; guarded against loss equally with 
\their most precious jewels; and never lent ex- 
|cept with the utmost precaution, and the best 
jsecurity for their return. 

Now, when we wish to purchase a book, we 
go into a bookseller’s shop, pay its price, and, 
without delay or formality, it is our own. 
Then, if the manuscript were rare and costly, 
the transfer by purchase was often conducted 
in a manner as circumspect, and guarded by 

jas strict and legal evidence, as were necessary 
jin the sale and purchase of an estate. Now, 
very little time or labour is requisite to ascer- 
jtain where the scarcest books are to be pro- 
cured. Then, as Dr. Middleton remarks, it 


| what a length of time must have elapsed, be- 
|fore an author could have conveyed his dis- 
| coverles, or reasonings, or instructions, what 
would benefit or bless human life, to one thou- 
sundth part of the number of readers to whom 
the art of printing enables him to convey the 
fruits of his study or imagination with infinite- 
ly less expense and labour, and in an infinitely 
shorter space of time ! 


What would our an- 
cestors, who lived before printing was discov- 
ered, have said, had they, after having been 
present in the house of commons till two or 
three o'clock in the morning, read at their 
breakfast table a detailed account of speeches, 
which had occupied nearly twelve hours in the 
delivery, and learnt that not one or two, but 
jmany thousand copies were, at that time, cir- 
| culating ? 

Such is a very general representation of the 
state and mgans of literary communication be- 
fore printing was discovered: whoever reflects 


lon it will not be surprised that the progress of 


|mankind, in every thing useful and valuable, 
l was extremely slow and difficult. Individual 
}and uncommunicated knowledge cannot purify 
| itself from error; and, till printing was discov- 
ered, how much knowledge must necessarily 
|have been individual and uncommunicated ! 
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The greater the number of minds that are 
brought to bear on any topic of research, ex- 
periment or thought, the sooner will its truth 
be ascertained and established. But when 
‘there were no books in the world but what 
were written out by hand, with great labour 
and expense, the method of publishing them 
was necessarily very slow, and the price very 
dear. so that the rich only and curious would 
be disposed and able to purchase them.” In 
these circumstances, error gained strength; 
important and valuable truths died at their 
very birth, or struggled useless and unproduc- 
tive till the art of printing nourished them to 
maturity, and enabled them to strike their 
roots deeply and widely, and to produce their 
natural and genuine fruit of practical good to 
the human race. 

But no general picture, however strongly 
and accurately it may be drawn, can speak so 
emphatically, either to the understanding or 
the imagination, as a picture, the outlines of 
which are filled up with strokes, minute but 
characteristic. No general contrast can ex- 
hibit a difference so clearly and powerfully as 
a contrast that enters into detail, and sets the 
individual circumstances directly in array 
against one another. 

The facts already stated may enable and dis- 
pose our readers to prize, with some degree 
of justice, the advantages derived from the art} 
of printing, and to form a vague and eae! 
notion of what the state and amount of know- 
ledge must have been, when all the books in| 
the world were written out by hand. But we} 
think we shall render these feelings and im-| 
pressions much more vivid, distinct, and per- 
manent—we shall set the inestimable advan- 
tages derived from the art of printing in a 
clearer and more powerful light—we shall im- 
press the contrast between our own means of 
improvement and those possessed by our an- 
cestors, and even by the enlightened philoso- 
phers of Greece and Rome, in the very noon- 
tide of their intellectual vigour and glory, more 
deenly, if, before we give a sketch of the in- 
vention of printing, we devote two chapters to} 
a detail—first, of the modes and materials em- 
ployed for the communication and transmis-| 
sion of knowledge among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, and during the dark and middle ages; | 
and secondly, of the writing and copying of ma-| 
nuscripts—where it was executed, and by whom 
—their rarity and value—destruction—loss| 
and recovery. We shall take care that the| 
facts detailed in these chapters are well estab- 
lished—that they are curious and interesting, 


} 





THE FRIEND. 


A Description of the Modes and Materials for) 
communicating and transmitting Knowledge} 
before the Invention of Printing. 
The few and simple laws, necessary in the} 

very earliest stages of society, seem, at first,| 

among the Greeks, to have been set to music,| 
and chanted or sung. Afterwards they were) 
engraven on a hard or solid substance, as 
stone, metal, or wood. According to some! 
authors, the laws of Solon were engraved on] 
tablets of wood, so constructed that they might} 
be turned round in wooden cases. Some of; 
his laws, however, were certainly engraven on| 
stone. ‘The laws of the twelve tables among} 
the Romans were engraven on oaken planks,| 
ivory tables, or brass; most probably on the 
last. In order to give the Athenians an op-| 
portunity of judging deliberately on a proposed | 
law, it was engraven on a tablet, which was| 
hung up for some days at the Statue of the! 
Heroes, the most public and frequented place | 
in the city of Athens. And that no man might| 
plead ignorance of his duty, the laws, when 
passed, were engraven on the walls of the royal 
portico; and persons were appointed to tran- 
scribe such as were worn or defaced, and to 
enter the new ones. The Arundelian marbles, 
preserved in the university of Oxford, sufli-| 
ciently prove for what a variety of purposes 
inscriptions on stone were used among the an- 
cients. Some of the inscriptions on them re- 
cord treaties, others the victories or good qua- 
lities and deeds of distinguished persons, 
others miscellaneous events: most of them, 
however, are sepulchral. By far the most im-| 
portant and celebrated is the Parian Chronicle, | 
which, when entire, contained a chronology of 

Greece, particularly of Athens, for a period of 

1318 years, viz. from the reign of Cecrops,| 

A. C. 1582, to the archonshop of Diognetus, 

A. ©. 264. The Romans engraved on brass 

even so late as the reign of the emperors, in 

general, their code (plebiscita,) contracts, con- 
ventions, and public records. ‘The landmarks 
of estates were engraven on the same metal. | 

The Roman soldiers were allowed, in the field 

of battle, to write their wills on their bucklers 

or seabbards; and in many cabinets are pre-| 
served the discharges of soldiers, written on 
copper plates. Lead was employed as well| 
as brass for preserving treaties and laws. And| 

*xusanias informs us that he had seen, in the} 

l'emple of the Muses, the Works and Days of | 

Hesiod, inscribed on leaden tables. In the! 

year 1699, Montfaucon purchased at Rome, | 

a book of eight leaden leaves, 


‘including two | 


}to ensure 


| hundred feet, and the least seven hundred, We 





Descent into the Crater of the Vulcano, one of 
the Lipari Islands. 


“T cannot help thinking,” says Mr. Ruppell, “ that 
it would prove by no means an impracticable task to 
descend into the depths of the crater of Etna. But 
when L ascended that volcano I was totally unprepared 
for such an attempt; nor should [ have provably deter- 
mined on descending into it without a companion. 
So much the greater was the joy | experienced on 
setting foot within the abyss of the volcano of Vul- 
cano, the depth of which is four hundred feet or 
thereabouts. Hot, sulphureous, and murky vapours, 
rise from betwixt its rugged and almost peaked con- 
fines. It appeared in its existing state to be almost 
impervious to the observant eye; for when Delue, 
and Spallanzani after him, de scended into it, its con- 


| figuration was of a different character; but the foot 


of ardour succeeded in groping its perilous way in 
this rocky region. Every side of the crater bristled 
with sublimations of the purest volcanic sulphur ; 
and nought but the hand of industry seems wanting 
the delver an abundant remuneration. 
About seven years back, Nunciante, a Sicilian noble, 
and Arosto, an apothecary of Messina, joined in an 
attempt to work this copious mune ; and to this at- 
tempt we are indebted for a path which courses 
along the southern side among pervendicular rocks. 
He was the boldest of adventurers who hazarded a 
first descent: in fact, an extraordinary sensation af- 
fects you when you are fairly launched into this 
yawning gulf of four hundred feet depth ; for, inde- 
pendently of the sulphureous exhalations and the 
escape of other gases which 0} press the powers of 
respiration, you experience a feeling of uneasiness 
Yet 
there cannot be found any laboratory of the volcanic 
powers, of so inestimable a value towards collecting 
facts which will probably prove the future means of 


which increases the native horrors of the spot. 


establishing a theory on the origin of igneous cur- 
rents. The crater of Vulcano resembles that of every 
other volcano; 


, 
pial 


it is a flattened funnel (entonnoir ap- 
inserted in a cone of the height of nearly nine 
hundred feet. ‘Lhe exterior margin of this funnel is 
rounded in the shape of an ellipsoid, the greatest di- 
ameter of whix h, from weet to east, is about eleve n 
have 
already spoken of its depth as being four hundred 
feet; nor is it shallower even in those spots where 
the marge is least elevated; and the compass of the 
level bottom, in comparison with the circumference 
of the exterior marge, is in the proportion of one to 
two. More than one half of the interior declivity is 
a peaked rock; it is the upper portion only, « onsist- 
ing of volcanic ashes, which narrows into the sh ipe 
of afunnel. ‘The lower segment is composed of a 
whitish-yellow lava, perfectly compact, and present- 
I hese fissures 
are at every point the outlets of fumes strongly sa- 
turated with sulphur and other ingredients ; and the 
path itself traverses several spots heated by gushing 
vapours. When you reach the bottom, which is any 
thing but a plane surface, your attention is first riv- 
etted by a cone about sixty feet in height, to the 


ing fissures of an ungainly aspect. 


north, which emits several columns of smoke; and 
of these there is one of a peculiarly violent action, 
which forces a passage on its eastern side through 


an aperture about four inches in diameter. It 


Is 


scarcely possible to approach within two paces of 


and, above all, that they bear directly and power- | which formed the cover,) four inches long and} this exhaustless current of combustible atmosphere. 


fully on the grand object we have in view—to| 
draw the deliberate attention and the well-} 
grounded belief of our readers to this import- 
ant truth, that the press has bestowed, is at 
present bestowing, and cannot cease to be-| 
stow, on mankind greater blessings than any| 
other art has done or can do; since, without 
it, knowledge, and, consequently, all the bene- 
fits derived from knowledge, must have crept 
on with slow and feeble steps; whereas, with 


three inches wide. Leaden rings were fasten-| 
ed on the back, through which a small leaden| 
rod ran, to keep the leaves together. 
(To be continued.) 
—— 

In the reign of Henry V., a law was passed} 
against the perusal of the Scriptures in English. 
It enacted, “ that whatsoever they were that should 
read the Scriptures in the mother tongue, they 


i state of 


it, knowledge must proceed at a steady, on-| should forfeit land, catel, lif, and godes from theyr 


ward pace, and with a vigour that will tread heyres for ever, and to be condempned for herety kes 


down or remove every obstacle, to God, enemies to the crowne, and most errant 
traitors to the lande,” 


Your ears are assailed by an unceasing and appalling 
din, belike the roaring of some enormous mass in a 
fusion, Sublimatious of sulphur, in thy 
form of aciculary crystals, and a red and yellow crust 
of muriate of ammonia, four lines in thickness, are 


suspended around the aperture. A number of rents 


}and small orifices give a vent to columns of vapours, 
impregnated with sulphur, ammonia, and muriatic 


j “f 
Is direction 


and in th 
warm, but of burning heat. 
to be ; 


which rise from this cone, « specially in 


acid; the soil is not merely 
This small cone appears 
The vapours 
an easterly 
and westerly direction, deposit natural boracic acid 
in the shape of a crust, which is said at times to 
cover a considerable extent of soil, and to wear the 
appearance of saline snow. * * * * On the 
base of the crater are found fragments of obsidian, 


the cauldron of volcanic action. 
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bullous lava; many of these are of enormous size,| provement, or in the doctrines of divine truth?| seed and principle which is Christ within the 


and were emitted during an eruption of ashes in) We are very differently circumstanced from hope of the saint’s glory, they declare they can 





786. Some of them we ighing above eight hundred} 

pounds each, were hurled as far as the sea shore, 
which is half a mile distant. Alum, sulphur, mineral 
salt. vitriol, ammonia, and boracic acid, are found 
within the crater of Vulcano, either in a state of| 
sublimation or of efflorescence and concretion. But} 
how many other matters may there not exist, as 
concurrent agents to volcanic action, which have 
escaped our attention, either from the predominance 

of those we have designated, or from their remain- 
ing constantly in the shape of an aeriform fiuid? 
Chemists and mineralogists ought to make a point 
of visiting this interesting is! land, where many a va- 
luable discovery might crown their exertions.” 





what our first friends were, or those were in'do nothing. Hence they set their trinitarian 
the days of the apostles, who were opposed) gods to work, and that too upon their own 
by the powers of the earth; and their followers) trafficking principles? They represent them 
were surrounded by a cloud of dark, false doc-|as driving a bargain, (thou thoughtest that | 
trine, (supported by law,) which has clouded| was altogether such an one as thyself. ) _ God 
their minds and made it expedient to feed them! the Son is to become mortal man, and die by 
as with milk, and to nurse them as children.| wicked hands: the devil is now ‘ome into 
And, indeed, it is likely too much of that policy| the partnership; the eternal gulph between 
was practised both with our first founders, as; heaven and hell is closed up in sweet commu- 
well as with the apostles; an ; that they were too) nion, man, the noble image of God, (as has 


much all things to all men, by whic h the y won| been proved,) is degraded to a devil; the eter- 


alii |more than were substantially sound in the) nal invisible God is degraded beneath his low- 
| principles of truth. Jf there is to be no ad-| est angel, to a state of a mortal finite men: 
| vancement in doctrines, why should there have! the landmarks of right and wrong are hurled 
been any in morals?’ After speaking of the! into mysterious confusion; and then the living 
A few more extracts from the New York! change which faithfulness to the cause of truth) God, after having displayed his vengeance, 
anti-typical essay, in reply to G. Withy’s fare- would have produced in the Society, he says:| conceives his glorious justice is satisfied, 
well address, will finish the selections from that] « y, (although he is unchange- 
work. It is proper that the reader should be| trograde and to contend about their leading|able,) raises up the dead God, and exalted hira 
furnished with the author’s character, which} strings to walk by, like men without good eye-| again to he avenly honours, receives it as satis- 
in order should have been presented earlier, sight; and that, too, on points of doctrine: al-|\ faction for the sins of man, justifies them in 
but as it stands near the middle of his book,| though important under a former dispensation, | their wickedness, pronounces him holy that is 
may serve equally well to commence the pre-| under the present are in one sense useless, ex- unholy—only have orthodox faith in this inage 
sent number. cept to speculators, and to such as Christ) they set up, and works are unimportant; in 


FOR THE FRIEND. 


VACILLANCY OF HICKSISM. 


‘There would not be such a disposition to re-| changes his policy, 


‘¢ [t is not my desire,” says he, “as a man,| terms thieves and robbers.”’ fact, they are to be saved without works o 
to disturb the repose of any, yet I have long,} Advancement in morality, and in doctrines,| any kind, some say.” 
with anxious concern, beheld the perplexity of| are two very different things. ‘The doctrinesof| Page 43. “But the knowledge of this 


Fr , . 
the army, and [ can truly say, I have not come} the gospel are unchangeable; not so with the| blessing [to enjoy the goodness of the Al- 


out in the naughtiness of my heart, for verily, |morality of its professors; this must depend! mighty for ever| isattributed to a combination 
is there not a cause? I am aware, the truth} }upon the strictness of their adherence to the| of bloody murderers, and had not God given 
excludes all boasting, yet I have not laid by| | Spirit and principles of the gospel. But the) the same glory to the apostles he had done to 
my tools, to come out to spend my time mak-| | plain E nglisl 1 of the above paragraph is, that) Christ, and had he not manifested that he lov- 
ing random shets, or as the Friend observes,|“ the apostles and our first friends were de-|ed them as lhe ved Christ, the blessing in- 
to beat the air, but to fight with the ability it lec d by persecution from promulgating the| tended by Christ's obedience would have died, 
forded, and bring the battle to the very gates) ure doctrines of Christ—and that those doc-| in great measure, with him; the history of bim 
of the enemy; and that, too, I trust, with a|trines which they did preach might be import-} would have been received from his enemies, 
seamless garment, with a coat of mail, whic h| ant under the dispensation of things in whic hiand that would have been, that @ certain blas- 
hath been often tried and never found to fail, | they lived, but in this age of unshackled inqui-| phemous impostor, called Jesus of Nazareth, 
not patched up from Moses, David, Paul, orjry, they are in a sense “useless.” Elias| had been crucified for his abominable pre sump- 
George Fox, founded in mere tradition.”’ Hicks and his followers have broken loose! tuous wickedness. But coutrary to this, we 
As “the enemy” with which this champion | from the leading doctrines of the apostles, and! find the same power of God manifesting itself 
has “come out to fight,” is G. Withy’s scriptur-| contend that they are to advance beyond them.)| through the aposties as had been through Je- 
al address, it was peculiarly proper he should let) It is, however, very true, as Cockburn says, that!sus of Nazareth, and even greater works, 
us know, that he did not rest his defence upon|* nothing new has been adopted by them.” — to Christ's testimony, especially at 
Moses, David, Paul, or G. Fox; their doctrines; Bolingbroke, Hume and Paine, had got the|the day of pentecost, without either one or the 
could furnish no weapon to destroy the sound/start of them. ‘Their opinions may be newly ie prof ssing themselves to be God AIl- 
principles contained in the a iddress. He has! dre ssed—they may be obtruded under a differ-| mighty. Chirist did not sa 
chosen Saul’s armour, whi h was rejected by|ent and more specious guise, but many of 


this would be the 
\ case, because he was now about to possess 
David, but is very appropriate for one who|them are nevertheless substantially the same,| himself of all power, both in heaven and 
has arrayed himself against the truth and its| and equally strike at the character of the Son) earth, (which our author [G. W.] repeats like 
faithful advocates. of God, and the merits of his atonement, a parrot, without meaning or explanation,) and 
James Cockburn, on behalf of his brethren We shall give some instances of their * ad-| that he would show himself a better God than 
the Hicksites, saith in relation to doctrincs,| vancement,’ on the doctrine of the atone-| his predecessor.” 
that “ nothing new has been adopted by them.”’ | ment. 
But it appears that like their predecessors, the | 1 
Irish seceders, the writer of “the anti-typical,”’ | doctrines of a bloody atonement under the gos-| being contained in a reply to a work, in which 
and his coadjutors, are not bound by the doc -! pel, may be not only pe rmitted, but employed} the doctrine of the propitiatory sufferings and 


The gross impiety of these two paragraphs 


Page 24 he says: ‘* The advocates of the} will be obvious to every Christian reader; and 


trines of their forefathers; they are not to be held} like David, to collect materials for the te mple;|death of the Lord Jesus is stated very much 
in their leading strings, but are to be at pe rfect} but he had shed too much blood ever to be|in the words of holy Scriptore, they ean b 

liberty, to ishee what strides soever th ey may\commissioned to put them together, which} regarded in no other light than the ‘scoflings 
think proper for them. ‘* Alas!’ he saith,| will be the case ina spiritual point of view with|of an unbeliever, designed to ridicule that 


‘¢ when will this dark cloud that overshadoweth| these blood-shedding teachers: as it is no gos-\fandamental article of the Christian faith. 


and veileth the light of heaven from God's ra-| pel doctrine, but a double-headed monster.’’|'The latter sentence is very similar to the lan- 
i 


tiona! creation be dispelled? Look upon the] This is no “random shot,” but a direct blow guage of Elias Hicks. Whether he added it 
fields, are they not already white to harvest ? | at the efficacy of the blood of Christ, which}to the work while it was under examination. 
or are We as a society, about to content « ur-| was shed for the remission of sins. |} We cannot assert, but it corresponds with his 
selves to sit down where our forefathe rs left us? Pages 32 and 33, contain the following.} sentiments, which go to rob the Saviour of his 


If these be our views, we shali soon es which,for profane audacity, will vie with any| superiority over man. Our feelings are shock- 
idolaters; in religion there is no standing still;} paragraph of the deistical Paine. 


led with the irreverence and hardihood with 
. | 
is there no room left to advance in moral im-} 


‘But having no faith in the power of this| which a poor, frail mortal can thus speak of 
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the Judge of quick and dead. This pamphlet 
appeared in 1823, without signature, the 
writer saying, he believes it right to omit his 
yet, that if requested with satisfactory 
reasons, it will not be withheld from the 
honest inquirer after truth. However it may 
then have been circulated by the Hicksites, 
some of them would probably now disclaim it; 
its language is too vulgar for their present pur- 
pose, but it nevertheless lies at their door, and 
tor which they must be accountable, so long 
as they cherish the hold com- 
munion with those who propagate such senti- 
ments. 

Page 46. ‘“* Thus we are led to admire the 
infinite wisdom of Deity, in removing the body 
of Moses from the Jews, and the body of| 
Christ from Christians, as both would have} 
been the occasion of the most abominable idola- 
try. 
“What is it but idolatry to look up to the} 
testimony of any man or mortal [alluding to| 
G. W.’s quotation from Philippians} for a| 
never failing source of consolation, or to be} 
so under the veil, as not to distinguish Him 
who Paul declares to be the image of the in- 
visible God, the first born of every creature, 
from the eternal Creator of all, and to be 


name; 


authors, and 


the God of heaven, which is forbidden, and| 
must be idolatry, under the present glorious 
gospel dispensation; which, in mercy to human 
frailty, may have been winked at in the dark 
ages past.” 

The writers of the late New York Hicksite 
Epistle, in attempting to repel the charge of 
their denying the divinity of Jesus Christ, must 
have overlooked the sentiments re peatedly de- 
elared by ministers and others of their party. 
In 1623, this pamphlet, issued by one of them, 
and for sale at 296, Pearl street, states, that it 
is idolatry to consider Paul’s declaration as a 
never failing source of consolation, wherein he 
testifies that Jesus Christ “ thought it not rob- 
bery to be equal with God;”’ and also, that it 
is equally idolatrous, “* under the present gos- 
pel dispensation,” * ‘though they say, * it may 
have been winked at in the dark ages past, 
** to be found worshipping the image of the 
visible God, the first born of every creature; 
of whom it was also said, * 
the only begetten into the world, let all the 
angels of God worship him.” We tt heard 
one of their number openly avow in New York 
yearly meeting, “ My Saviour never was cru- 
cified, thus rejecting the Lord Jesus Christ} 
as the Saviour, who was crucified, and conse- 
quently denying his divinity. 

Page 47. 
cond Adam; he partook of the very nature of| 
the seed of Abraham. Christ not only sus- 
tained the divine image in which Adam was 
created, but, through obedience, became his 
express likeness by the spirit of holiness. Now, 
if Adam had done the same, would that have 
rendered him an object of supreme worship, 
as an Almighty Jehovah? Certainly not. 
These are my views, and but a small portion 
of the reasons on which my conclusions rest, 
although I have taken my seat in the lowest 
room, and there desire to remain ,at least, un- 
til l am bidden higher by the great ruler of the 





jed * blocks” 


found worship ping an image, or the likeness off 5 and of 


Christ is declared to be the se-| 































feast; and I do humbly hope, before that takes 
place, that a number of those unbidden, that 
now visibly occupy them, (except they bring 
forth better fruits,) may receive marching or- 
ders.”’ 


“Such men are like the Athenians, they| 
worship an unknown God, or they know not 
what, in which state they must continue so 
long as they worship an image, a witeid 
being, as the Supreme Creator of all things, 
visible and invisible.” 

It seems, that, as early as 1623, there wasa 
craving after the upper seats, and “ humble 
hopes”’ were entertained, that those who occu- 
pied them might “ receive marching orders,” 
to give place to anxicus expectants. Indeed, | 
this little book, however awkwardly written, 
furnishes a pretty good specimen of the points 
of Hicksite unbelief, and their fervent aspira- 
tions for “ advancement.”” ‘They could take} 
any strides they pleased in “ doctrines,” but to 


cajole, or frighten their brethren into their] man who accompanied me, I 


views, was no easy task; some became very 
restless at finding their influence inadequate to 
control the whole Society; and others looking 


for promotion, they unite od In a de termin: ation livian in the ne ight wanaet are 


to march all those out of office who present- 
the complete ascendancy of the party 
and their irreligious principles. 

We have met with no work written by the 
Hicksites, unless we except Hicks’ sermons, 
which labours throughout to destroy the divini-| 
ty of our Lord, more than the New York Es-} 


| Romney, and near a smal! 


re 


in the way of the reformation,| "*° ‘ of their famili¢ 


| 
| 
| 


| this mountain, and throug 


say. ‘This wil] be observed in the paragraphs| 


last quoted, as well as in others, in which the 
writer endeavours to show, that he was, no 
more than Adam, an object of supreme wor-| 
ship. He is also contemptuously called “ an} 
image,” ‘* a created being,’ which it must be 


ignorance to worship. We pity those poor 


| ing at intervals, but it is continual 


| over the loose rocks, and, indeed, the dang 
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stream called the North 


river. It is not of very great altitude, nor are its 
sides very steep or precipitous. About half a mile, 
or perhaps more, of that side fronting the west, is 
formed entirely of stone from its base to very near 
its summit. These stones, varying in weigl t from 
one to ten or twenty pounds, lie loosely together, and 
may be easily removed with the hand; no earth of 
any consequence being found among them, of course 
no trees can grow there, and the only shrubs to b 
found are a few wild currant bushes. 

The side of the above mentioned mountain is fully 
exposed to the rays of the sun from nine or ten 
o’clock in the morning until sun-set, without any in- 
tervening mountain or grove to protect it. In this 
mountain may be found, at all seasons of the year, 
in summer as well as in winter, an abundance of ice. 
It is procured without the least difficulty; it is only 
necessary for the lying on the top to be re- 
moved, the ice will be found lying among and ad- 
hering to other stones, in pieces of different sizes, all 
as hard and as firm as in the winter season. It was 
on the 4th of July last that I visited this mountain ; 
and it will be recollected, that, prior to that time, 
there had been some very warm and oppressive 
weather, nevertheless, with the assistance of a gentle- 
proc wed a plenty of 
ice; and I am very confident, that, in the 
ten minutes, we could have found more than we 
coul id have conveniently carried. So easily is it pro- 
cured, and so abundantly is it found, that persons 
in the daily habit, 
* procuring it for the 


stones 


space of 


during the summer months, « 
*s, 
> J saw, was found near the foot of the 
mountain, but I was informed, and have no doubt. 
that it might be procured a considerable distance 
up the mountain; but the difficulty of ascending 
} r of those 
ifrom above tumbling down in the removal of those 
| below, prevented my ascertaining the fact. Out of 
zh the stones, there issnes 
a strong current of e xtre mely cold air. It is not like 
the common breeze that blows over our fields, abat- 
and unremitting, 
wind in the middle of Decem- 
recollection of the blowing cave, 
mentioned by Mr. Jefferson in his Notes of Virginia, 
[ am pretty confident the current of air whith issues 


he 1ceé 


jand is as cold as the 


jbher, From my 


| from the mountain is much stronger than that from 


creatures who are so deluded as to despise and} 


to trample sacred things under foot, as this 
writer and his coadjutors have done. 
testimony of the inspired apostles places our 
Lord in that character, of which neither the 


flimsy sophistry, nor the malice of his enemies 


But the} 


| fresh meats, 
‘| icicles hanging from the bottom logs of this house, 


will be able to de prive him, or to turn the| 


in- 
+»| bumble believer from adoring him who hath! 


* when 7 bringeth} 


washed us in his blood, and to whom angels 
j}and authorities are made subject; by whom, 
‘| also, says Paul, God made the worlds; who, 
| being the brightness of his glory, and the ex- 


press image of his person, and upholding all 


things by ‘the word of his power, when he had| 


by hiniself purged our sins, sat down on the 
}right hand of the Majesty on high.’ 


* And} 


}unto the Son, he saith, thy throne, O God, is} 
| fe or ever and ever; a sceptre of righteousness 
3 the sceptre of thy kingdom.” N. 

ITEMS FROM LATE PAPERS. 


From the Lynchburg Virginian. 
A visit not long since to one of the western coun- 
ties of our state, afforded me an opportunity of see- 
ing a curiosity, which, though not of much fame, is 
not destitute of interest, and is at least entitled to a 
passing notice. 
The curiosity which it is my purpose to introduce 


to your notice, is appropriately called the ice moun-| 
tain. It stands in the county of ene not far| increasing by the addition of savages from the woods, 


distant from the road leading from W 


the cave, and greatly colder. It may be furthermore 
mentioned, as descriptive of this singular mountain, 
that a gentleman who lives near, and whose planta- 
tion lies adjacent to the mountain, has built among 
the stones a small house for the purpose of keeping 
butter, milk, &c. I saw, when there, 


as firm and as hard as are to be found here 
depth of winter, and was told that it was not uncom- 
mon to find the flies and insects, attracted by the 
meats, &c. lying numbed and motionless upon the 
stones. 


in the 


As may be supposed, a person, on approaching the 
mountain, experiences a manifest change in the at- 
mosphere, and, [ have no doubt, that in the warmest 
and most sultry day, a person, by remaining on it 
for a few hours, would feel almost disa- 
greeable. 

I have thus given you a very impe rfeect account of 
the ic@mountain; the causes which e onspire to pro- 
duce this singular phenomenon I am not able to ex 
plain, and shall not, therefore, make the attempt, but 
shall leave the task to others who find more pleasure 
in such investigations. 


a coolness 


M 
imherst Co., Va., July ae, 1829. 


Exemplary Sediments the York Advo- 
cate (Upper Canada) we find the evidence of a Rev. 
Mr. Rye rson be fore the parliament of that province, 
on the subject of an Indian petition, which is curious 
he the account it gives of the Mississagua Indians 
on a tract of land called the Credit, probably on the 
Mississagua or Mississaque. Their number is about 
two hundred and thirty, settled in a little village,and 


a tribe of 


Jinchester to’ who are attracted by the obvious comfort and quiet 
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of their condition to share their mode of life. They | tures of this region is of the fingst kind. The seed 


reside on a tract of land situated on the river, three 


miles and a half in length, and two miles 


wide, 
They live in cottages divided into two apartments 


|easily vegetates in any rich soil. It rises from the 
ground, like the richest asparagus, with a large suc- 
culent stem, and it grows six feet high before the 


with a garret, and sometimes with the addition of a} body hardens from this succulency and tenderness, 


kitchen. In them are chairs, 


with curtains, and the kitchen 
among the whites. There is 
acre allotted to each house, in some instances they 


have private enclosures of from two to four acres, 


and the village cultivate a field of sixty acres in com- 
mon. They raise corn, potatoes, some wheat, and 
abundance of garden vegetables. According to the 
report of Mr. Ryerson, they live together in great 
sociality and harmony, are kinder to each other than 
whites, and civil and hospitable to strangers. They 
are sober too—ardent spirits by a solemn agreement 
are not permitted to be drunk in the village; and he 
who offends against this rule is looked upon as hav- 
ing violated the agreement, and is expelled from the 
village. There are two schools, one for males and the 
other for the females, with fifty children in each, 
They are taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, 


and out of school the children instruct the adults to} 
Thus they are daily improving in civilization. | 


read. 
The object of the petition is tosecure them from the 
intrusion of the whites, who fish in their streams, | 


and endeavour to teach the young Indians to swear, } 


tables, bedsteads, beds 
utensils common 
a garden of half an 


No other vegetable could furnish a fodder so rich or 
abundant, nor in our view does any other agricultu- 
ral project so strongly call for a trial as the annual 
sowing of cane in regions too northern for it to sur- 
vive the winter. We suppose this would be in the 
latitude of 39°.” 


OBITUARY. 
} 

Died, at Falsington, Bucks county, on the 12th 
inst., JonarHan C, son of Solomon and Mary Jones, 
of Cheltenham, Montgomery county, aged twenty 
years and nine months. His remains were interred 
jin Friends’ burial ground at Falsington, on 5th day) 
morning following, attended by a numerous con- 


meeting is very large; the house is seventy 
feet by thirty-five, and was nearly full at their 
monthly meeting, and but one family in the 
neighbourhood professing Hicksism. One 
other man had been entangled by Hicks’ doc- 
trine, but came forward of his own accord, 
and made acknowledgement. In five of the 
monthly meetings belonging to our quarter, 
there will not exceed twelve or fifteen adults 
who have joined the secession. 


It was observed, near the close of an ho- 
nourable and useful life, by one who had large 
opportunities of knowing men and things— 
was relied upon for the maturity and clearness 
of his judgment, and was far removed from 
'the imputation of harshness in his decisions, 


| 


} mind with much valuable information, and consider- 





drink whiskey, profane the Lord’s Day, and similar 
accomplishments. N. York Post. 


An instance of tenacity of life, says the Savannah 
Georgian of the 8th, was exhibited yesterday by the 
heart of a large alligator, shot in the river opposite 
this city. For four hours after it was extracted from 
the body, it continued to exhibit muscular irritabili- 
ty, by strong pulsations on the slightest touch. The 
alligator was a few inches less than nine feet in 
length. 


A CANE BRAKE. 

The following dgscription of a cane brake is taken 
from Flint’s Geography and History of the Western 
States. 

“ Every one has seen this reed in the form in which 
it is used for angling rods. It grows on the lower | 
courses of the Mississippi, Arkansas, and the Red| 
river, from fifteen to thirty feet in height. We have 
seen some in these rich soils, that would vie with the| 
bamboo. The leaves are of a beautiful green, long, | 
narrow, dagger-shaped, not unlike those of the Egyp-| 
tian millet. It grows in equidistant joints, perfectly | 
straight, almost a compact mass, and to us, in winter | 
especially, is the richest looking vegetation we have | 
ever seen. The smallest sparrow would find it diffi- 
cult to fly among it; and to see ten thousand stems, | 
rising almost contiguous to each other, and to look | 
at the impervious roof of verdure which it forms at} 
its top, it has the aspect of being a solid layer of ve- 
getation. A man could not make three miles ina} 
day through a thick cane brake. It is the chosen| 
resort of bears and panthers, which break it down, 
and make their way into it, as a retreat from man. 


course of relatives and friends. | that, in the course of his long experience, he 
By this afilictive dispensation, the community, and | had found the number of those to be very 
the Society of Friends in particular, have sustained | cyyq]]_ indeed, that, where questions of right 
aloss. Although but in the flower of his age—in} . . . . re 
the morning of life—the deceased had enriched his | C@me into conflict with interest, preserved e 
n |total exemption from the bias of selfishness. 
Amiable in temper and|'The truth of this is as decisive, when applied 
manners—gentle, modest, and unassuming—he had to communities and nations, as to individuals, 
gained many friends. Exemplary in conduct and| 4nq though we may lament the frailty and im- 
conversation, and during the severe trials which have | : : of 
of late been permitted to assail our religious Society, | perfection of our natures, truth and oquny — 
having been preserved in his allegiance to the faith| never fluctuate, nor can human frailty furnish 
of the gospel, there is ground, we humbly trust, in| any excuse for their infringement. With these 
believing, that his early removal from the troubles of| yiews, and believing as we do in the retribu- 
— to him the beginning of a happy immor- tive justice of an Almighty Governor of the 
N. B. In consequence of the above death, an ex-| UMIVerse, we have been tremblingly alive to 
cellent school has become yacant at Falsington,| the awful weight of responsibility, which, as a 
where a teacher is wanted immediately. Applica-| nation, we are about to assume, if that, which, 
tions to be made to Aaron Comfort, near Morrisville. of Jater times, appears to be the policy of go- 
| vernment towards the aborigines within our 
‘borders, should be carried into effect. It is, 
' therefore, with real satisfaction, that we per- 
| ceive indications of an awakening among the 
'people in various sections of the country, to 
| the importance of the interesting topic; and a 
series of essays being now in course of publi- 
There is now before us a letter from a cation in several of the newspapers, wherein 
Friend of respectable standing, dated, near the subject of Indian wrongs is ably and dis- 
Salem, Indiana, 29th ultimo, part of which,! passionately discussed, we have concluded to 
being calculated to interest our readers as well transfer them to our pages, and have accord- 
as ourselves, we shall insert. [It tends to) ingly commenced with the first number to- 


able literary attainments. 
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EIGHTH MONTH, 


o> 
~~ 


» 1829. 


|strengthen the opinion of which we are con-| day. 


tinually receiving fresh confirmation, that there| The following paragraph relative to these 
is as great necessity as ever there has been, to| essays, copied from a late paper, may induce 
continue to discuss and expose the unsound | our readers to bestow that attention to the 
doctrines and disorganizing practices of the| perusal of them, which their intrinsic merit 
followers of Elias Hicks; for, although in many} deserves. 


| 


parts, particularly in and about this city, the} “The Boston Palladium says, the source 
the richest character. The ground is never in better bject well understood, yet, in other| from which the series of essays, now in _ Pro- 
preparation for maize, than after this prodigious| places, more especially in remote situations,| gress of publication in the National Intelligen- 
mass of vegetation is first cut down and burned.—| information is much needed, and we should! cer, on * The present Crisis in the Condition 
When the cane has been cut, and is so drieggthat it) depart from one of the main designs of our! of the American Indians,’ are worthy of the 
ae dee to a cone brake thas prepared, |Joummal, and be wanting in duty to the great] utmost respect and confidence. ‘The writer 
The rarified air in the hollow compartments of the| Cause of sound principles and vital religion, if| has had the advantage of an intimate acquaint- 
cane bursts them with a report not much inferior to, We did not continue our exertions to circulate| ance with the habits, character, and condition 
a discharge of musquetry, and the burning of a cane} infurmation on this momentous subject, and\of the Indians; and. his legal knowledge and 
a ee ee wos pen eee gag to detect and expose the fallacies which are} acuteness render him competent to the discus- 
charging. This celine rally as-| Unceasingly put forth to deceive and mislead.|sion of the legal and constitutional questions 
as s . wm, | connected with the subject. The subject now 
the of that paper ( The} engrosses much of the public attention, and 
: ns ) is _ near essoae —s — will probably give rise to much excitement in 

est. yave lately attended all the monthly 


the next congress.”’ 
| meetings, in company with other Friends be- | 


It indicates a dry soil, above the inundation; and of| 
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This beautiful vegetable is generally as- 
serted to have a life of five years, at the end of which 
period, if it has grown undisturbed, it produces an 
abundant crop of seed, with heads very like those of 
broom corn. The seeds are farinaceous, and said to 
be not much inferior to wheat, for which the Indians 
a occasionally the first settlers have substituted it.| longing to our quarter, Which b SVD, —_—_—__ 
No prospect so impressively shows the prodigality of | b ie 1 find. the she he «T me 1°?) 
nature, asa thick cane brake. Nothing affords such | er, anc fine ’ that where the he Frienc ; 

a rich and perennial range for cattle, sheep and| W&S received in its commencement, there is 
horses. The butter that is made from the cane pas- very little Hicksism. White Lick monthly 
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